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THE ARCHITECT OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC 


One of the most pervasive and satisfying evidences 
of the effective working of Classical culture on Ameri- 
can ideals is that of Classic revival architecture. Whether 
Roman, Greek or a combination of both, the architec- 
tural forms of the ancient prototypes of much of our 
own mechanism and ideals of government have spread 
the length and breadth of the land. It is not only the 
nation’s capitol and the state capitols that reflect the 
influence of the Classic revival but countless com- 
munities, large and small, have older and newer ex- 
amples in civic, commercial, ecclesiastic, and domestic 
structures. The motivation of this adoption‘and adap- 
tation of Classic architecture was not mere practicality 
and an imitation of a mode set in motion elsewhere. It 
was rather more a deliberate and creative movement 1n- 
spired by an acquaintance with and an admiration for 
the literature, thought, and experience of ancient Greece 
and Rome. And if any one man 1s responsible, more 
than any other, for this dominant American archi- 
tecture it is that founding father, gentleman, and 
Classicist, Thomas Jefferson. 


For one who left so many monuments marked with 
the impress of his genius, and for one whose influence 
on the direction of American architecture was nothing 
less than epochal, Thomas Jefferson left surprisingly 
few comments on his architectural ideals and practices. 
Perhaps it was because he was actually applying his 
ideals that he considered discussion superfluous and 
unnecessary. The existence of several hundred draw- 
ings! in addition to the buildings completed under his 
personal supervision (and those inspired by him if not 
under his personal supervision) have furnished  suffi- 
cient material for a number of treatises, both extensive 
and brief, of his architectural work. 


1Cf. Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect, printed for 
private distribution (Boston, 1916). 


Jefferson left almost no written record of the first 
product of his planning, the home which he named 
Monticello. In an account book for the year 1771, a 
year after the construction at Monticello had begun, 
there are some notes on plans for a garden temple at 
the north side of the park. “The roof,’ he said, ‘may be 
Chinese, Grecian, or in the taste of the Lantern of 
Demosthenes at Athens.’? Fifteen years later, while on 
a tour to some of the Gardens of England, he made 
memoranda of the Classic orders as he saw them in 
various examples of garden houses.3 The Classical ante- 
cedents of Monticello both in its earlier and final forms 
are definite enough. The west front of the dwelling 
is dominated by a dome suggested, perhaps, by the 
Hotel de Salm in Paris, but derived specifically from 
the round temple form of the so-called Temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli.4 Jefferson owned Palladio’s book on archi- 
tecture; perhaps he was the only man in the colony of 
Virginia who did,> and his earlier work in architecture 
was therefore Classical by the indirect route of Renais- 
sance architecture as realized by Palladio. For the very 
reason of the Palladian influence, following a direct line 
from the temple at Tivoli and Palladio’s Villa Rotonda 
at Vicenza, Monticello adhered more closely to the 
Classical ideal than was customary in European Renais- 
sance forms. Moreover, Jefferson’s interest in Classical 
literature supplies a sufficient, and almost obvious 
evidence of the sources of his inspiration,® ‘[ his] prefer- 
ences in architectural form were like his preferences in 


2Henry S. Randall, The Life of Thomas Jefferson, 3 vols. 
I. 61 (New York, Derby & Jackson, 1858). 

3Andrew A. Lipscomb, Ed., The Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 20 vols. XVII, 238-243 (Washington, The Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Association, 1903). This edition will be cited 
hereafter as M.E. 

41. T. Frary, Thomas Jefferson: Architect and Builder, 1. 
(Richmond, Garrett & Massie, 1939). 

SJames Truslow Adams, The Living Jefferson, 43. ‘(New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1926). 

6M. Stapley, Thomas Jefferson, The Architect, The Archi- 
tectural Record, XXIX, 1911, 177. 
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verbal forms, directed by functional good and chan- 
neled by his knowledge of the ancients.’ 


The impression created by Monticello among dis- 
criminating persons was almost immediate. The 
Marquis de Chastellux, after a visit with Jefferson in 
1782, wrote a moderately detailed description of the 
dwelling, and then added, ‘It is not to describe the 
house that I enter into these details; it is to prove that 
it does not resemble those | houses] that one sees in 
this country; so that one can readily say that Mr. 
Jefferson is the first American who has consulted the 
Fine Arts to know how to shelter himself.’ Jefferson 
was so contagiously enthusiastic over the Classical 
portico which he adapted to the east and west eleva- 
tions of Monticello that in 1793 James Madison, under 
the advice of Jefferson, added one to his home, Mont- 
pelier.? But Montpelier was only one of a number of 
fine Virginia homes whose owners were persuaded by 
Jefferson to add the monumental Classical porch.!° 


In addition to the positive evidence of Jefferson's 
predilection for the Classical orders, as manifested in 
Monticello, Montpelier, and other Virginia homes, a 
bit of negative evidence pointing to this same taste 
may be seen in his outspoken criticism of prevailing 
modes. In 1782 he wrote the following description of 


the public buildings at Williamsburg: 


‘The Capitol is a light and airy structure, with a portico 
in front of two orders, the lower of which, being Doric, is 
tolerably just in its proportions and ornaments, save only 
that the intercolonnations are too large. The upper is 
Ionic, much too small for that on which it is mounted, 
its ornaments not proper to the order, nor proportioned 
within themselves. It 1s crowned with a pediment, which 
is too high for its span. Yet, on the whole, it is the 
most pleasing piece of architecture we have... The Palace 
is not handsome without... The genius of architecture 
seems to have shed its maledictions over the land. Build- 
ings are often erected by individuals, of considerable ex- 
pence. To give these symmetry and taste, would not in- 
crease their cost... [But the first principles of art are 
unknown, and there exists scarcely a model among us 
sufliciently chaste to give an-idea of them. ]’11 


About three years before he wrote these words, Jef- 
ferson had begun his service as Governor of Virginia. 
Almost at once he began making architectural studies 
for the remodeling of the Governor's Palace. One study 
shows a portico on either face, eight columns broad, 
which was to have a pediment front the whole width of 


7H. M. Kallen, The Arts and Thomas Jefferson, Ethics, 
LIII, 274. (July, 1943). 

8Voyages de M. le Marquis de Chastellux dans |’Amérique 
Septentrionale, II, 33f. (Paris, Prault, 1786). 

9Fiske Kimball, Domestic Architecture of the American 
Colonies and the Early Republic, 225 (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1922). 

10[bid., I. T. Frary, op. cit., passim. 

1Paul E. Ford, Ed., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 10 
vols, III 257f. (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1892-99) 
This edition will be cited hereafter as Ford. 


the roof. This was applying a monumental temple 
front to a domestic dwelling, a practice not yet known 
in Europe, and, significantly, an idea developed by 
Jefferson before going to Europe and visiting any of 
the Classical remains.!? For the sake of retaining the 
Williamsburg Colonial tradition in its original style it 
is perhaps just as well that Jefferson’s studies for the 
remodeling of the Palace were not carried out. 

Early during the period when Jefferson. was minister 
to France (1784-1787) the Messrs. Hay and Buchanan, 
Directors of Public Buildings of Virginia, had written 
him concerning the plans of various public buildings, 
including a capitol. On September 20, 1785, Jefferson 
wrote to James Madison from Paris: 

‘I engaged an architect of capital abilities in this busi- 
ness. . . The gentlemen [Hay and Buchanan] had sent 
one [i.e., a plan] which they had thought of. The one 
agreed on here, 1s more convenient, more beautiful, gives 
more room, and will not cost more than two-thirds of 
what that would. We took for our model what is called 
the Maison Quarrée of Nismes, one of the most beautiful, 
if not the most beautiful and precious morsel of archi- 
tecture left us by antiquity. It was built by Caius and 
Lucius Caesar, and repaired by Louis XIV, and has the 
suffrage of all the judges of architecture who have seen it, 
as yielding to no one of the beautiful monuments of 
Greece, Rome, Palmyra, and Balbec, which late travellers 
have communicated to us. It is very simple, but it is 
noble beyond expression, and would have done honor to 
our country, as presenting to travellers a specimen of 
taste in our infancy, promising much for our maturer 
age.’13 

On January 26, 1786, Jefferson wrote to the Directors, 
from Paris, on the question as to whether the building 
of the capital should be left to an architect's fancy, or, 
better, to take some model already in existence and 
universally approved. His opinion was as follows: 

‘I had no hesitation in deciding that the latter was best, 
nor after the decision was there any doubt what model 
to take. There is at Nismes in the South of France a 
building, called the Maison Quarrée, erected in the time 
of the Caesars, and which is allowed without contradiction 
to be the most perfect and precious remain of antiquity 
in existence. Its superiority over anything at Rome, in 
Greece, at Balbec, or Palmyra is allowed on all hands. 
Having not yet had leisure to visit it, I would only judge 
of it trom drawings, and from the relation of numbers 
who had been to see it. I determined therefore to adopt 
this model, and to have all its proportions justly drewed.’14 


It was more than a year before Jefferson had the 
opportunity of actually seeing the building which he 
admired so greatly from the drawings and, without any 
doubt, from his preference for the Classical architectural 
style. But on March 20, 1787, he wrote these words 
from Nimes to the Comtesse de Tessé:!5 


‘Here I am, Madam, gazing whole hours at the Maison 
quarrée like a lover at his mistress. . . While in Paris, I 


\2Fiske Kimball, Domestic Architecture, etc., 159f. 

13M.E. V, 1356. 

I4Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress, Series 1, Vol. 2, 
No. 22. 

15The Comtesse was the aunt of the Marquis de la Fayette. 
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to 


was violently smitten with the Hotel de Salm, and used to 


go to the Tuileries almost daily to look at it... From 
Lyons to Nismes I have been nourished with the remains 
of Roman grandeur... I know your affection for whatever 


is Roman and noble..( At Vienne...the Praetorian 
Palace. ..comparable...to the Maison quarrée [has been] 
defaced by the barbarians who have converted it to its 
present purpose, its beautiful fluted Corinthian columns 
cut out, in part, to make space for Gothic windows.’16 


Back in America, Jefferson wrote, December 14, 1789, 
William Short, from Eppington: 

‘Our new capitol, when the corrections are made, of 
which it is susceptible, will be an edifice of first rate dig- 
nity, whenever it shall be finished with the proper orna- 
ments belonging to it (which will not be in this age) 
will be worthy of being exhibited along side the most 
celebrated remains of antiquity... 717 


When writing to James Madison, June 29, 1793, 


about the portico for Montpelier, Jefferson referred 
again to his observations of the Maison Carrée: 


‘A portico may be from 5. to 10. diameters of the 
column deep, or projected from the building. If of more 
than 5. diameters there must be a column in the middle 
of each flank, since it must never be more than five 
diameters from center to center of column. The Portico 
of the maison quarée is 3. intercolonnations deep. I never 
saw as much to a private house.’18 


Some time between 1793 and 1797 Jefferson wrote 


the following memoir, An Account of the Capitol in 
Virginia : 


‘The Capitol in the city of Richmond, in Virginia, is 
the model of the Temples of Erectheus at Athens, of 
Balbec, and of the Maison quarée of Nismes. All of 
which are considered as the most perfect examples of 
cubic architecture, as the Pantheon of Rome is of the 
spherical. Their dimensions not being sufficient for the 
purposes of the capitol, they were enlarged, but their 
proportions rigorously observed. [The dimensions were 
134 ft. x 7o ft. x 45 ft, exclusive of the basement. |] 
Twenty-eight feet of its length is occupied by a portico 
of the whole breadth of the house, showing six columns 
in front, and two intercolonnations in flank. It is of a 
single order, which is Ionic; its columns four feet two 
inches diameter, and their entablature running round the 
whole building. The portico is crowned by a. pediment, 
the height of which is two-ninths of its span... The 
drawings of the facade and other elevations, were done by 
Clarissault [Clérissault], one of the most correct architects 
of France, and author of the Antiquities of Nismes, 
among which was the Maison quarée. The model in 
stucco was made under his direction, by an artist who had 
been employed many years in Greece, by the Count de 
Choiseul, ambassador of France at Constantinople, in mak- 
ing models of the most celebrated remains of ancient 
architecture in that country.’19 


16M.E., VI, 1o2f. Jefferson described also other Classical 


Substantially the same account, but with an explana- 
tion of the use of the Ionic order in the Capitol rather 
than the Corinthian order of the Maison Carrée, ap- 
pears in this memoir written in 1821: 


‘I was written to in 1785 (being then in Paris) by 
Directors appointed to superintend the building of a 
Capitol in Richmond... Thinking it a favorable oppor- 
tunity of introducing into the state an example of archi- 
tecture in the Classic style of antiquity, and the Maison 
quarée of Nismes, an ancient Roman temple, being con- 
sidered the most perfect model existing of what may be 
called cubic architecture, I applied to M. Clerissault, who 
had published drawings of the Antiquities of Nismes, to 
have me a model of the building made in stucco, only 
changing the order from Corinthian to Ionic, on account 
of the difficulty of the Corinthian capitals... ’20 


In planning the capitol of Virginia after the model 
of a Roman temple of the rectangular form, Jefferson 
was creating, or anticipating, an architectural trend of 
profound influence in the architectural traditions of the 
country. Fiske Kimball has made a definitive study of 
Jeflerson’s place in this movement and these words of 
Kimball adequately summarize the analysis: 


‘For the buildings at Washington a determined attempt 
was made, under Jefferson’s leadership, to secure designs 
which should be worthy of a great nation and conform 
to the best architectural taste of Europe. The individual 
states were not backward in this movement... Before all 
of these...stands Jefferson’s Virginia Capitol, which 
anticipates their qualities of monumental planning and 
external treatment, and outdoes them in its prophetic 
announcement of the return of the antique. Virginia 
preceded the other states as well as the nation in pro- 
viding new quarters for its administration; its capitol was 
the first building to be destined specifically for a modern 
republican government, and first to give such a govern- 
ment a monumental setting... The temple form, with 
its unrivaled abstract unity blinding observers to faults 
of relation, here made its first appearance in America.’2! 


And of the importance to modern architecture in 


general, Kimball continues: 


‘It was to the statesmen and rulers, like Jefferson, 
Napoleon, Catherine II, and Ludwig I, rather than to the 
professional architects, that the direct imitation of Classi- 
cal models made its appeal—the Virginia Capitol and the 
Madeleine [l’Eglise de Madeleine, Paris] are parallel in- 
stances of their creation... Directly or indirectly Classicism 
traces its ancestry to Jefferson's Capitol at Richmond. 
Though it was inevitable that the pervasive Classical 
movement should ultimately reach America, the direction 
it would take was uncertain. Jefferson, who provided the 
means of introduction, turned it in a definite channel. 
At his first opportunity to design a monumental building, 
he broke with his earlier Palladian tendencies in a way 
which proved decisive for American architecture. Though 
impressions of Europe had doubtless accentuated his native 


monuments, a triumphal arch at Orange and the famous aque- 
duct, the Pont du Gard. In his own memoranda of the trip 
through southern France and northern Italy, Randall II, 
122-125, Jeflerson gives a more detailed analysis of the Classical 
remains, describing the columns, cornices, and the dimensions, 
and proportions of various structures, especially of the amphi- 
theater at Arles. 


Classical leaning, the fundamental character of the design 
is not to be ascribed to French influence. Jefferson's pro- 
vincial insistence on the support of Classic authority antia- 
pated by twenty years the attempt of Napoleon to gain 


20Ford, I, 63f. 
21Thomas Jefferson and the First Monument of the Classical 


17Ford, V, 136. 
18Ford, VI, 327. 
19M.E., XVII, 3536. 


Revival in America, Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1915, 
reprinted from the Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 44f. 
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the same sanction for his own empire. Not merely in 
America, but in the development of modern Classic archi- 
tecture as a whole, the Virginia Capitol is a landmark of 
the first importance.’22 
The movement which Jefferson had begun in the 
construction of the Capitol at Virginia spread quickly 
to the nation’s capitol at Washington. As Secretary of 
State, with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia responsible to him, Jefferson suggested the 
competition for the new Federal buildings.25 He was 
greatly influential in the selection of designs, and when 
Benjamin Latrobe came to America, Jefferson was the 
first to offer him encouragement, later creating for him 
the Office of Surveyor of Public Buildings.24 Latrobe 
had a broader experience in the backgrounds of Classical 
architecture and strongly favored the Greek over the 
Roman architecture. Jefferson’s preference for the 
Roman was most certainly acquired because of his 
much greater familiarity with Latin literature in his 
formative years, and because, while in France, he was 
influenced by French architects who favored the Roman 
models within their own borders. Furthermore, Jeffer- 
son’s own visits to the sites of Classical remains did 
not extend beyond those of southern France and 
northern Italy. But Jefferson was not a bigot when it 
was a question of replacing the Roman styles by the 
Greek nor, on the other hand, was Latrobe the un- 
yielding protagonist for Greek architecture he pro- 
fessed to be.25 Latrobe submitted his design for the 
south wing of the capitol with Doric columns, but 
these were changed to Corinthian at Jefferson’s in- 
sistence. When the capitol portion of the building was 
undertaken something of Jefferson’s part in the plans 
can be gleaned from a sentence in a letter which 
Latrobe wrote to him on December 7, 1806. Latrobe 
said: 

‘The very beautiful portico which you so justly admire 
and from which agreeably to your suggestion, the Portico 
of the Capitol is taken—is said to be of Diocletian. . ..’26 

And in a letter to Latrobe, dated July 12, ies 
Jefferson graciously responded: 


‘T shall live in the hope that the day will come when 
an opportunity will be given you of, finishing the middle 


22Ibid., 48. 

23Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson and the Origins of the 
Classic Revival in America, Art and Archaeology I (May, 
1915) 

24Ibid., cf. also Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Archi- 


“tect, 48. 


25Latrobe had said, ‘My principles are rigid in Grecian 
Architecture. I am a bigoted Greek in the condemnation of 
the Roman architecture of Balbec, Palmyra, Spaletro, and of 
all the buildings erected subsequent to Hadrian’s reign. 
Wherever, theretore, the Grecian style can be copied without 
impropriety, I love to be a mere, I would say a slavish, 
copyist,’ quoted in Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson and the 
Origins of the Classic Revival in America, 227. 

26Quoted from Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Archi- 
tect, 65. 


building [of the capitol] in a style worthy of the two 
wings, and worthy of the first temple dedicated to the 
sovereignty of the people, embellishing with Athenian 
taste the course of a nation looking far beyond the range 
of Athenian destinies.’27 


Only one other monument—rather it is a group of 
monuments—remains to be considered, the University 
of Virginia. This, except for occasional bits of advice 
from Thornton, Latrobe, and others, was conceived and 
executed entirely by Jefferson. Jefferson’s written com- 
ments, again, are few. He wrote to William Short, 
November 24, 1821, the following report: 

‘You enquire also about our University. All its build- 
ings except the Library will be finished in the ensuing 
spring. It will be a splendid establishment, would be 
thought so in Europe, and for the chastity of its archi- 
tecture and classical taste leaves everything in America 
far behind it... The Library is to be on the principle of 
the Pantheon, a sphere within a cylinder of 70 feet dia- 
meter—to wit, one-half only of the dimensions of the 
Pantheon, and of a single order only.’ 


On October 29, 1822, Jefferson wrote to Albert 
Gallatin: 
‘The buildings are in a style of purely classical archi- 


tecture, and although not yet finished, are become an 
object to visit to all strangers.’28 


On March 28, 1823, he wrote again to William 
Short: 

‘Our University is now complet to a single building, 
which, having seen the Pantheon, your imagination will 
readily supply, so as to form a good idea of its ultimate 
appearance. You must bequeath it your library, as many 
others of us propose to do,.’29 

Finally, shortly before his death, Jefferson addressed 
these words, on April 3, 1825, to Judge Augustus B. 
Woodward: 

‘The form and distributions of its structure are original 
and unique, the architecture chaste and classical. . .’30 

Kimball, evaluating the form and distributions of the 
buildings of the University of Virginia suggests that 

.., It is not too hazardous to assume that the idea 
came rather, consciously or unconsciously, from the 
fora and palaestrae of the ancients, as understood by the 
archaeologists of the eighteenth century and expressly 
set forth by Palladio.’s! 

With Jefferson’s University of Virginia group the 
Roman style went into eclipse, an eclipse that had 
already begun, and from this time forward, at least to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the Greek style 
was dominant. The first half of the nineteenth century 
saw the spread of the Classic revival in architecture 
first into the south, then into the north and northwest, 
until there was scarcely a region of the early expansion 


27M.E., XIII, 179. 

28Ford, X, 236. 

29Ford, X, 251. 

30M.E., XVI, 117. 

31Thomas Jefferson, Architect, 80. 
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that was not endowed with major and minor examples. 
The revival of the Classical form and ideal has had its 
protagonists and antagonists. To continue perpetuating 
it has seemed to many to be bowing down to a lifeless, 
static tradition. Modern architecture, modern techno- 
logical advances must, of course, be accepted. That does 
not require denunciation of an effort that was utterly 
sincere and highly successful in its own time and en- 
vironment. Of the domestic architecture Howard Major 
has written: 


‘The Greek Revival is emerging from its days of 
calumny and neglect... Today we look at it with new 
interest and recognize it as the architecture of the Early 
American Republic...32 The Greek Revival is a style 
which readily adapts itself to present day use; and it has 
unmistakable advantages. It is the only thoroughly 
American architecture...33 Invariably it has a monu- 
mental quality, and it is unsurpassed in its restraint. And 
yet, into this monumental quality has been infused a 
certain charm—an elusive element to secure when it must 
be combined with such stately character, but undeniably 
attained.’34 


To Fiske Kimball it has seemed not only artistically, 
but culturally and politically appropriate’ for the young 
American republic to build in the Classic manner. One 
brief quotation from many that might be cited from 
him is representative: 

‘The new states and the nation were republics, that re- 
garded as their models not the monarchies of ‘western 
Europe but the ancient democracies of Rome and Greece. 
In art also it was natural to turn to the classic forms of 
antiquity, which took captive the new republic more 
firmly than any of the older nations in Europe.’35 


A typical criticism of the Classic revival monuments 
in national, state, and civic architecture is that they 
may have looked magnificent against a Greek or Roman 
background but that they are out of place in their new 
environment.3© It seems only proper to ask what other 
architectural style would have served as a more appro- 
priate inspiration at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The prevailing colonial styles were excluded, 
as we have seen, by Jefferson himself. They lacked 
monumentality and architectural balance; they were the 
work of craftsmen rather than of architects. The 
sophistication and the delicacy of detail would make 
most of the Renaissance styles both unreasonable and 
impractical. As for Gothic, the immediacy of the need 
was a sufficient obstacle to its adoption. Modern 
Gothic is notoriously unsuccessful except when it 
abandons the diffusion of form and profusion of detail 


32The Domestic Architecture of the Early American Re- 
public, The Greek Revival, 8. 


33Ibid, 11. 


34Ibid, 14. 

35Domestic Architecture of The American Colonies and the 
Early Republic, 145. 

36Cf. H. W. Van Loon, The Arts, 226f. (New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1939). 


that distinguishes it; when, in brief, it denies the ve 
essence of itself and reaffirms the emphasis of formal 
structure which was its inheritance from Classical 
antiquity. There was no form of architecture, surely, 
so appropriate to the ideals, needs, and environment as 
that which Thomas Jefferson adapted from Classical 
antiquity, either by way of the Palladian Renaissance 
or directly from Roman models. Adaptation and imi- 
tation were not, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and before, the marks of decadence and a lack 
of originality. At that time, in America, a truly 
original creation was, of course, ouc of the question. 
Jefferson was, indeed, the first architect of America and, 
by adaptation, he created an architectural tradition 
that has served its purposes gracefully and well. 

Henry MONTGOMERY 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 


REVIEWS 


The Syntax of the Letters of Pope Gelasius I. 
By Puituip V. Bacan. xxiii, 231 pp. In Vol. XVIII 
of Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature (Washington, The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945). 


The series of dissertations in which the present work 
appears began in 1933. Since that time, Skahill’s study 
on Cassiodorus’ Variae, Bieter’s on Cassiodorus’ Historia 
Ecclesiastica Tripertita, and Druhan’s on Bede’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica were devoted exclusively to syntax. Each 
of those three works was an excellent and scholarly 
contribution to Late Latin studies, and set a high 
standard for the «syntactical volumes of the series. But 
when we come to the dissertation under review, we 
find ourselves in contact with a work that falls far 
below what we had expected. The present reviewer 
sincerely regrets the need of making so unfavorable a 
report, but a few concrete examples will show how it is 
impossible to do otherwise. 


In many instances, lack of context makes it im- 
possible to accept or to reject doubtful interpretations. 
For example, p. 10, |. 4 tells us that we have a double 
accusative in obeuntes episcopos . . . debeat ordinare, 
though the obeuntes seems merely a participle agree- 
ing with episcopos. The same page, |. 17, lists this 
clause to exemplify a cognate accusative: nemo sibimet 
aliquid existimet imminutum. P. 11, 1. 3 gives usque 
in diem vitae suae and ad augustae memoriae Leonem 
as examples of the accusative of duration. P. 14, |. 18 
tells us that Grumentinae civitatis (where the first 
word is an adjective) shows us a genitive of apposition. 
On the next few pages, ordinary possessive genitives 
are fitted into various categories where they simply do 
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not belong. Under objective genitives, p. 16, 1. 3 from 
bottom, we find laicorum conversatione listed, though 
it seems clearly subjective or merely possessive. The 
genitive of quality “with common nouns” 1s illustrated 
by quos minoris culpae probaverimus, p. 18, |. 10 from 
bottom. P. 27, |. 2 from bottom lists sententiis contra- 
dictor existat as dative of possession, but on the next 
page it is cited to exemplify the dative with verbal 
substantives. P. 28, 1. 3 from bottom lists non sibi 
vindicet alienum jus as dative of disadvantage. P. 30, |. 
10 lists huic credendum est as showing a dative of agent. 
P. 31 lists several ordinary indirect objects as dative of 
goal. Pp. 35-6 list several ablatives of means, manner, 
and cause among ablatives of attendant circumstance, 
while p. 39, |. 11 lists arceatur accessibus as ablative 
of means. P. 51, |. 14 from bottom lists quantocius for 
Late authors only, and then calls it Silver and Late. 
P. 60, |. 8 from bottom states that hoc stands for idem 
in a cited instance, but the former word seems entirely 
proper. The same should be said of the examples on p. 
61, where iste is said to be used for ille. P. 63, 1. 14 
from bottom gives sed ego doleo, quare mecum ipse 
non salveris as an example of dpse used with reflexives. 
P. 68 cites four examples of nullus for nemo and lists 
them, but the author proceeds to give other examples, 
not previously cited, on pp: 107, 123, 187, and 
P. 74, 1. 3 from bottom gives apud nos querimoniam 
commoverunt as an example of a verb of motion where 
apud stands for ad. P. 83, ]. 13 tells us that Non est 
discipulus supra magistrum is an example of supra used 
for quam. The two preceding constructions on the 
same page are not explained correctly. P. 85 takes two 
examples where praeter means ‘except and makes them 


“suegest(s) rest outside a thing”. The same page gives - 


qualis et sola pax esse, et praeter quam nulla pax esse 
monstretur, where praeter is said to mean ‘against’. P. 
87, 1. 8 from bottom tells us that only one example 
occurs of the temporal use of per, but the summary 
says, p. 208, that it occurs twice in this meaning. 


The reviewer stops here with his list (which is in- 
complete) of doubtful or absolutely wrong points 
which occur on pp. 1-87. The rest of the work, pp. 
88-218, is of the same nature. The review copy of the 
present writer has practically every page marked on the 
margins with indications of misunderstood construc- 
tions, misprints, references ‘to works not cited in the 
bibliography, misclassifications, misspellings (Quin- 
_— appears twice with double 1), and other such 
aws. 


A few general points: no sketch of the life of Gelasius 
is given, an overanxiety to make non-Classical con- 
structions out of Classical, useless repetitions of authors 
cited in different dictionaries for the same word, omis- 
sion in pertinent places of material that is supplied inci- 
dentally elsewhere throughout the work (as in the in- 
stance of nullus for nemo), insufficient context to bring 


out the force of constructions—all these sadly mar the 
present work. It does contain some gold, but it must 
be carefully separated from the dross. To one who is 
acquainted with the undeniable excellence of earlier 
works in the same series, this dissertation is bound to 
cause a great deal of disappointment. 


JOHN J. Gavican, O.S.A. 


VILLANOVA COLLEGE 


Egypt in the Classical Geographers, By Joun 
BALL. vi, 203 pp.; 8 plates, frontispiece portrait, 18 
figs. and maps, indices (Cairo, Government Press, 
1942). 750 mills 
Dr. John Ball served in various posts in the Survey 

Department of Egypt from 1897 to his death in 1941. 

The work done by him and his associates in this period 

has added much to our knowledge of the Nile valley, 

the adjoining desert, and the Oases of the Libyan 
desert. ‘Problems of the Libyan Desert’ (Geographical 

Journal, 1927), although primarily technical, offers 

gleanings to the Classical scholar, and Contributions 

to the Geography of Egypt (1939), with its ex- 
tensive discussion of the Fayim depression, is an essen- 
tial work for those whose studies concern the Arsinoite 

Nome. In the posthumous publication under review, 

Dr. Ball is the first to gather all the evidence of the 

Classical geographers which bears on Egypt. Ptolemy’s 

Geography, as might be expected, requires nearly fifty 

pages of exposition and criticism, while Herodotus, 

Eratosthenes, Strabo, and Pliny are dealt with in sub- 

stantial sections of the book. Had Dr. Ball done no 

more than to collect between two covers the information 
pertinent to Egypt, the result would have been ex- 
tremely useful. He has, however, done much more, 

since he has applied to the data the canons of a 

meticulous surveyor and a competent physical geo- 

grapher. 

The opening pages of the book sketch the cosmo- 
graphy and geography of the ancient Egyptians. In 
spite of achievements such as the reported circum- 
navigation of Africa and a considerable penetration into 
the southern hinterland, the fundamental localism and 
pragmatism of the Egyptian temperament did not 
allow theoretical or formal geography to keep pace 
with the information actually at hand, and very little 
of their knowledge passed on to the Greeks at a later 
day. 

The Egyptians made important contributions to land 
management in their development of surveying tech- 
niques, which the Greeks took over and developed into 
the science of geometry. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that anything like a cadastral map was made, and 
Dr. Ball holds that the Egyptians never developed 
their surveying methods to a point where large 
regional maps could have been drawn. 
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With Herodotus’ history began the period in which 
Greek interest in the peculiar features of Egypt found 
full expression. Along with the wonder tales which 
Herodotus records there is much valuable information. 
His description of the Delta, with the seven branches 
of his day, and his account of Lake Moeris, disen- 
cumbered of certain false estimates of measurement, 
are, in Dr. Ball’s opinion, of first-rate importance as 


evidence on the topography of Egypt in Herodotus’ 


time. Dr. Ball’s interpretation is made clear and con- 


vincing by means of maps and tables. 


Eratosthenes, ‘the father of scientific geography,’ is 
the next great figure in Classical geography. Dr. Ball 
has subjected to careful analysis Eratosthenes’ theory 
and method for the measurement of the earth and has 
meticulously computed the probable error involved in 
the application. The discussion is lucid and non- 
technical, and is therefore a valuable aid to the Classi- 
cist who wishes to obtain a just appreciation of Eratos- 
thenes’ achievements. 


In his digests of Diodorus and Strabo, Dr. Ball has 
proposed several interpretations and corrections. The 
fifty talents mentioned by Diodorus as the cost of open- 
ing or closing the mouth of the Fayim water system, 
Dr. Ball very reasonably identifies with the cost of con- 
struction of the great dyke and sluices at Lahiin, b 
which the amount of water entering the Fayim ails 
was controlled. Strabo’s Phatnitic and Tanitic branches 
of the Delta are plausibly distinguished from the 
branch termed Saitic by Herodotus. These | distinc- 
tions, and also the probable course of the Red Sea canal 


of Necho, are clarified by the maps on pages 24 and 69. 


After a brief but adequate description of Ptolemy’s 
cartographic methods, Dr. Ball has presented an account 
of all the identifiable sites in Egypt for which positions 
are given by Ptolemy. The juxtaposition of Ptolemy's 
determinations with those of the Survey of Egypt in 
the tables, pages 104-116, is a feature of the exposition 
which should be of general utility. Likewise, the table 
of nomes, with the modern names of the sites of the 
principal towns, pages 122-123, compresses within 
small compass the most recent information on the 
administrative subdivisions of Greco-Roman Egypt in 
the Second Century. This table of nomes is a handy 
supplement to Gauthier, Les Nomes d’Egypte (Mem. 
Inst. D’Egypte, 25 [Cairo, 1939]). 


The critical revaluation of Ptolemy’s description of 
the Delta is, from a methodical point of view, one of 
the most impressive sections of the book. Confessing 
that judgment on many specific points is beyond this 
reviewer's competence, inspection of the evidence and 
of the steps by which Dr. Ball has proceeded inspire 
confidence in the validity of his conclusions. Some of 
the maps are ruled in degrees of longitude and lati- 
tude, but none bears any scale of miles. Although a 
professional geographer may find it easy to compute 
distances from such maps, an indication of the scale of. 
miles would have made them more useful to other 


readers. 


Of the remaining materials, those likely to be of 
most use to the Classicist are the analyses of the 
Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger Map (pages 138- 
160). The tables generously supplied to supplement 
the discussion compare the distances given by the 
sources with those established by the modern survey. 
These data permit numerous deductions of immediate 
service to papyrologists, as, for example, conclusions 
concerning the Roman Army’s logistics and the chan- 
nels of trade in Greco-Roman Egypt. 


G. W. Murray, Dr. Ball’s associate in the Survey 
Department, prepared the manuscript for the press, 
completed the account by a digest of the work of 
George of Cyprus, and added a number of notes and 
two valuable appendices. The first appendix is a skill- 
ful demonstration that the Turin papyrus which bears 
the map of a gold mine is to be referred to Umm 
Fawakhir, a road fork in the Eastern Desert about half- 
way between Coptos and the Red Sea. This identifica- 
tion enables Mr. Murray to certify the Turin map as 
the earliest example of a geological map, since the 
features represented in different colors on it correspond 
to the variously colored hills and wadis in this locality. 


The second appendix weighs the conflicting evi- 
dence and attempts to select the most reasonable state- 
ments about the location of the Red Sea ports, Myos 
Hormos and Philotera. The weight of the evidence is 
held to lie with Ptolemy’s placement of these at the 
sites, respectively, of Abu Sha’r Qibli and Marsa 
Gasiis. 


O. M. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


